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REPLY TO CEITICISMS 

UPON "THE VOYAGE OP THE VEGA AROUND 

ASIA AND EUROPE." 

Read tcr the Swedish Society of Anthropology and Geography, 
BY 

A. E. NORDENSKIOLD. 
Translated by Vere A. Elfwing. 

When the voyage of the " Vega " around Asia and Eu- 
rope was ended, I thought it a duty incumbent upon me 
to desc];ibe in a work, intended for the public at large, 
the exploring tour that all over Europe as well as in the 
East had been received with such great enthusiasm. The 
main subject of this work was to be, of course, a descrip- 
tion of the voyage itself, of the nature of the northern 
coast of Siberia, of the animal and plant life there in ex- 
istence, and of the tribes with which we met during the 
voyage. But as I have mentioned in the preface, I wished 
also to draw up such a complete review, as space would 
permit, of preceding exploring voyages to the northern 
coast of Asia. " In the description of the voyage of the 
' Vega' it would have been too great an ingratitude if a 
few words had not been devoted to the predecessors who, 
through numberless vicissitudes and hardships, and often 
with sacrifice of life and health, had cleared the way for 
us and made possible the victory we have won." * 

In composing this historical review, I looked upon my- 

* The preface to " The Voyage of the Vega around Asia and Europe." 
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268 The Voyage of the Vega 

self as an umpire who acts dishonestly if lie does not con- 
fer the prize according to his best judgment, independent 
of the accepted social or scientific rank of the champions, 
independent of the lamentable national prejudice running 
through the great majority of works on the history of 
geography, and of which I could give a great many very 
significant instances, pitiful at once and comical. As um- 
pire I must have made mistakes, but, I have honestly 
tried to find the truth, and I am convinced that the day 
will come when the author of " The Voyage of the Vega " 
will have due recognition, also, in this respect. But this 
view of my duty as author has occasioned some dissent- 
ing judgments, which on their part have brought down 
upon me various censures. 

The first of these appeared in a special criticism upon 
" The Voyage of the Vega," by my esteemed friend, the 
celebrated Petersburg academician and Siberian explorer, 
Fr. Schmidt, published partly in " Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
des Russischen Reiches und der angranzenden Lander 
Asiens, zweite Folge," and partly as a separate pamphlet 
entitled "Einige Bemerkungen zu Prof. A. v. Nordens- 
kiolds Reisewerk : Die Umsegehmg Asiens und Europas 
auf der Vega, 1878-1880, mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
die Geschichte der Russischen Entdeckungsreisen im 
Sibirischen Eismeer, St. Petersburg, 1883," and read to 
the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg, May 24, 
1883. 

The pamphlet, I hasten to say, is written in a strain 
particularly friendly to " The Voyage of the Vega," and 
in a style becoming the celebrated scholar. Its publica- 
tion seems to have been called forth by the fact that 
with the geographers Chavanne, Petermann, and Linde- 
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man, I maintained, as to tlie name " Wrangel's Land," giv- 
en to the large island in the Siberian Sea, about 71° N. lat. 
and 180° E. long., that although the existence of land in 
those parts had been persistently asserted by hunters and 
Cossacks sent out on exploring voyages in the last century, 
Wrangel * al ways appeared very skeptical with regard to 
the matter. As a preceding author has said the land had 
thus got its name according to the old saying : " lucus a 
non lucendo." f That the meritorious deeds of Wrangel as 
a polar traveller have been properly set forth by me in 
other respects is admitted by Schmidt, who seems to think 
my representation censurable only on this special point. 
The remarks concerning Wrangel's Land which I have 
made or rather repeated, do not, of course, signify any 
desire of mine to object in any way to the name itself. 
It is a custom of long usage to name new lands, seas, and 
isles after persons who never have visited the part of the 
world where they are situated, nor dreamt of their ex- 
istence. 

I will not add any thing to the literature already too 
extended, about a question of such small importance as 
to whether Wrangel did or did not believe in a land he 
had not visited. The question has been examined from 
various points of view in works by v. Baer, Helmersen, 
Schmidt, Stieda, and others of Wrangel's countrymen. 
Bat I hope that my learned friend Schmidt will allow 
that a text, which in a question so simple has given rise 

* The name is written in tliis manner by Wrangel himself, or at least in the 
first German edition of the description of the voya2;e ; also, in the edition that the 
daughti-r of Wrangel. Baroness v. Engelhardt, has had published (printed at Leip- 
zig. iSSs). Haer, Helmeisen, Schmidt. Stieda writes it Wrangell. 

\ To avoid differences I refer to either Schmidt's pamphlet or to " The Voyage 
of the Vega," where the passages may be found by aid of the complete index. 
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to such different conceptions, must be somewliat obscure, 
at least, so far as concerns the German edition of Wran- 
gel's travels, wliich is printed in the mother tongue of the 
traveller, and has probably been used exclusively by West 
European scholars. In one respect, however, I must pro- 
test against the whole literature of this question and de- 
fend Wrangel. Whether Wrangel believed or did not 
believe in the shadowy legends about Wrangel's Land, 
collected by him in such a very meritorious manner, has 
scarcely any thing more to do with his importance as an 
explorer, than has the religious creed he professed. 

I have a right to express myself as I have done here, for 
I have looked with the utmost indifference on a similar 
question of priority, touching the Swedish explonng voy- 
ages. D uring the voyages of Torell in 1 8 5 8 and 1861, some 
of the hunters, by whose experience in sailing and hunting 
in the polar sea we endeavored to profit, told us that they 
had seen, at some distance, a very high and mountainous 
land east of Spitzbergen. Others, again, declared that this 
whole story arose from a mistake. During the voyage of 
1864 I and the professor Dun^r, from the top of a snow 
peak one thousand feet high, which we called " White 
Mountain," situated in the interior of Storef jord at 78° 45' 
N. lat., had occasion to see and to sketch this land and to 
take a bearing of it with a theodolite. To indicate the 
land on a map accompanying a dissertation, " Notes on the 
Geography of Spitzbergen, by N. Dun6r and A. E. 
Nordenskiold," published in vol. vi. of the Sw. Academy 
of Sciences (1865), I made use of a name (Giles Land) 
which is given in old maps to a land situated in about 
the same region. This name Petermann, rightly or 
wrongly, afterwards rejected. A sketch of the land 
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was given in the description of the voyage in the year 
1864* 

When V. Hexiglin in 1870 visited Spitzbergen, he fan- 
cied that he saw east of Spitzbergen a vast land between 
78° and 79° N. lat, and 28' long, east of Greenwich. 
This he called " Konig Carl's Land." The discovery by the 
Norwegian hunters, as well as by the Swedish explorers, 
was, at first, totally overlooked. Afterwards, the land, 
seen by us, was declared to be a " foreland " of no sig- 
nificance, and it was indicated, just as if by special grace, 
by the name of the " Schwedisches Vorland." If I rec- 
ollect correctly, this led only, on my side, to a brief remark 
in a letter to Petermann, objecting to the extension v. 
Heuglin had given to the land, and a contradiction from 
some English geographers as to the supposed attempt of 
the German geographer to claim for himself the honor of 
the discovery of a land discovered in the year 1625 by 
Wiche, and shown for the first time on a map of Spitz- 
bergen, accompanying a dissertation by Thomas Edge, 
published in 1625 in the third volume of Purchas, pag. 
462-472.f This latter part of the discussion was, how- 
ever, concluded, after a vehement reply from Petermann, J 
when Norwegian hunters, who had gone ashore on the 
land and had circumnavigated it, discovered that south 
and north its extension had been quite correctly indicated 

* Swedish Expeditions to Spitzbergen and yan Mayen, undertaken in the years 
1863 and 1864, by N. Duner, A. J. Malmgren, A. E. Nordenskiold, and August 
Quennerstedt, Stockholm, 1867, p. 152. 

\ The frequently quoted map of Pellham, of the year 1631, is only a later re- 
print of the plate used for Purchas' woik. This map is, however, often spoken of 
as an original, for instance in the works of the Hakluyt Society (A. White, Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland, 1855), and in the article in Petermann, referred to in note 6. 

X [Note 6.] —Compare Petermann's Mittheilungen, 1873, p. 129 ; Proc. of the 
Royal Geographical Society, vol. xvii., 1873, p. 97. 
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by Dun6r and myself, and tliat consequently tlie part of 
tlie land whicli on the map above mentioned is called 
Wiclie's land did not exist at all. 

The following table shows how great an analogy 
existed between the tale of the discovery of King Carl's 
Land and that of Wrangel's Land : 

King Carl's Land. 



Wrangel's Land. 

Land is indicated in old maps just 
about where Wrangel's Land lies. 

In more recent times indications of 
its existence were gathered from state- 
ments of Russian hunters and natives 
on the Siberian coast, that they had ob- 
served the land from a distance. 

Wrangel gathered those statements 
and made them public. 



In the year 1849 Kellet thought that 
he saw a part of "Wrangel's Land," 
"but whether he was simply mistaken 
remains undecided " (Schmidt, p. 126). 

The land was circumnavigated, and 
was in 1881 visited and mapped out 
by the American officers Waring and 
Hunt. 

Wrangel's Land has an extension from 
east to west of 70', and a breadth of 
scarcely 40'.* 



Land is indicated in old maps just 
about where King Carl's Land lies. 

In more recent times its existence 
seemed to be confirmed by narratives 
of Norwegian hunters, who had seen 
the land from a distance. 

Duner and NordenskiOld gathered 
those statements and made them 'pub- 
lic, after having taken a bearing and 
sketched the land from the top of a 
mountain. 

In the year 1870 v. Heuglin thought 
he saw from the firth of Walter Thymen 
a part of King Carl's Land, but it has 
now been decided that he was mistaken. 

The land was circumnavigated, and 
was visited and mapped out in 1872 by 
the Norwegian whalers, Captains Niel- 
sen, Altmann, and Johnsen. 

King Carl's Land has an extension 
from east to west of 70', and a breadth 
of about 40'.* 

As is seen, the tale of discovery of both countries is 
absolutely identical. Nevertheless, it has not occurred 
to any Swede to write long pamphlets and arguments to 
affirm the right of Swedish explorers to the discovery of 
the new land — a right of discovery that must, in my 
opinion, be awarded, in the first place, to the English or 



♦According to maps in Petermann's Mittheilungen, 1873, Tafel 7, and 1882, 
Tafel 2. 
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Norwegian hunters, wlio had. seen it earlier than the year 
1864. We ought not to overlook the fact that the 
Swedish polar exploration, projected in 1864, in order not 
to die out for want of encouragement from the public, 
needed only too much every word that could be said in 
its favor. The public was scarcely able to estimate the 
important scientific results already won in the Torell ex- 
peditions, and at that period we had not, as yet, recorded 
as our own these achievements : the farthest advance to the 
northward with a vessel «% the Eastern Hemisphere (l^Q^^ ; 
the only attempt ever made late in autumn (Oct., 1868) 
from 80° N. lat. to sail towards the Pole, an attempt that 
ought to be tried once more in a good ship ; the doing 
away with a preconception which had for so long a time 
prevented explorers from pressing forward in the Green- 
land ice desert (1870) ; one of the earliest trials to pass 
the winter at 80° N. lat. (1872-73) * ; the first successful 
voyage in a vessel to the mouth of the Yenisei (1875) ; 
the earliest advance in a vessel from the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the Lena (1878) f; the voyage in the "Vega" 
around Asia and Europe (1878-1879); the penetration 
to the heart of the Greenland ice desert (1883) ; and the 
first breaking through the ice-belt on the eastern coast of 
Greenland, south of the polar circle, undertaken in a 
vessel in recent times (1883). 

* When the Swedish expedition in 1872 took up its winter quarters at Mossel 
Bay (79° 53' N. lat.) it was not known to us that any man had ever before wintered 
at so high a northern latitude; but in 1871-2, Hall had wintered at 81° 38' N. 
lat., and Weyprecht and Payer passed the winter in the same year as ourselves at 
Franz Joseph's Land at 79° 51'. Since then, several others have wintered in more 
northern latitudes. 

f The steamer " Lena" was ordered, equipped, and manned by me, and served 
as a tender to the "Vega" up to the time of our separation outside of the mouth 
of the Lena River. 
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Further on the academician Schmidt, after approving 
of the manner in which I have described the voyages 
undertaken by Scandinavians, Englishmen, and Dutch- 
men up to the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
those of Norwegian whalers and hunters during the 
decade before the voyage of the " Vega," says of my re- 
marks on the Russian voyages in the icy sea : " Here it 
strikes us that, in the endeavor to leave to each one his 
own, the less known contributors to the widening of our 
knowledge, men whose merits we are not disposed to 
judge, seem to have been put forward, I might almost 
say, at the cost of our distinguished explorers. Wrangell, 
for instance, and Baer have to suffer, in several places, 
assaults which we cannot hold to be justified. Even 
Liitke's ' Voyage to Novaja Semlia,' the scientific value 
of which can in no wise be denied, comes off poorly in 
comparison with the voyages of Pachtussow, Ziwolka, 
and others, because, forsooth, he went no farther than his 
predecessors." 

This remark is quite justified, because the historical 
part of "The Voyage of the Vega" aimed only at de- 
scribing the development of our geographical (not our 
chorographical or topographical) knowledge of the route 
the " Vega " followed. It was certainly my purpose to 
draw up in a chapter of " The Voyage of the Vega " a re- 
view of the works of the great explorers to whom is due 
the knowledge we have in the present day about the 
nature of the polar regions of the old world, even when 
this touches upon questions foreign to the explorations in 
progress during my voyage. This would have brought 
in, as regards Russian explorers, works by Pallas, Gmelin, 
Baer, Middendorff, Schmidt, and others. It soon became 
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evident, however, tliat such a section would have exceeded 
the space allowed to the description of the voyage, and 
would have taken a longer time to write than I was able 
to devote to the subject. Besides, I then entertained a 
hope to be once more able to participate, in person, in a 
scientific expedition to the Siberian tundi'as, and in such 
a case I should have been enabled to discuss this inter- 
esting chapter in the history of geography. What I had 
prepared, therefoi'e, was laid aside for another occasion. 

On a proper review of the facts, the rebuke of the 
Academician Schmidt is not justified. 

Liitke was a great sailor. He made a circumnavigation 
of the world in a manner which has been justly praised, 
and he was an excellent officer, both in the marine and in 
the civil service ; and I suppose he was also an excellent 
governor to the Grand Duke whose education was en- 
trusted to his supervision. But in his voyages to Novaja 
Semlia in his carefully furnished man-of-war he never 
reached as far as the hunters in their withe-woven lodjas. 
He determined, with the accuracy customary in the topo- 
graphical work of our great neighbor in the East, the 
capes projecting on the western coast of Novaja Semlia, 
but that this coast was surveyed by Liitke, as Mr. 
Schmidt maintains, cannot be true, for in his four jour- 
neys he did not go ashore there more than twice, so far 
as I can find out from the description of his voyages, and 
both times from the Matotschkin Strait ; and an accurate 
map like the one we have of the western coast of Novaja 
Semlia — cut through, as it is, by rivers — cannot be 
founded only on measurements taken from vessels sailing 
along the shore. For the main survey of the western 
coast we no doubt have to thank the aforesaid hunters, 
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or, it may be, some surveyors unknown to me. The 
eastern shore, again, was surveyed by Pachtussow, and I 
presume that even ultra-Chauvinists on the other side of 
the Baltic will be satisfied with the expressions I have 
used to point out his merits as an Arctic voyager. When 
I venture in this manner to question whether Lutke took 
any important personal part in the survey of Novaja 
Semlia, I may, on the other hand, be permitted to point 
out a merit in him which, as far as my knowledge goes, 
has not heretofore been duly represented — I mean the 
reverence with which he, throughout the description of 
his voyage to Novaja Semlia, has retained the old, and 
often historically important, and picturesque names. 

Except as. to the question whether Wrangel did or did 
not put any faith in the existence of the land that now 
bears his name, even Schmidt himself seems disposed to 
admit that I have done Wrangel justice when speaking 
of him, if also without any flourish. His works have 
always impressed me favorably, and what he has written 
upon Arctic questions I have always found displays a 
knowledge of the subject and a clear judgment untram- 
melled by preconceptions. 

But — I cannot help it — such is not my opinion concern- 
ing certain portions of the work of von Baer. When a 
young student, I accompanied this eminent explorer on a 
voyage to Aland, and like everybody else who has come 
in contact with him, I learned to appreciate him highly 
as a noble, liberal-minded, and brilliant man. In later 
times I have often admired his style, still in old age so 
youthfully fresh and so rich in new ideas. But, never- 
theless, and although von Baer has personally visited 
Novaja Semlia, it seems to me as if several works by him 
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on tlie Arctic regions bear such evident marks of having 
been written by one Avhose Arctic voyages were made in 
Ms library, that they fail to satisfy those intimate by long 
experience not only with the tempest, the mist, the ice, 
the snow, and the cold of the polar winters, but also with 
the brief sunshine of the polar summer, with its refresh- 
ing, delicious air, its varied animal life, and the sudden 
bloom of its flowers. 

Regarding the travels of Anjou, I tried in vain to 
gather any information from the literature within my 
reach. Hence the summary way in which I have treated 
his travels. I trust that future historians of the deeds of 
Russian Arctic explorers will feel indebted to me for 
having saved from destruction the figure of the man who 
surveyed the !New Siberian islands in such an admirable 
manner. 

Furthermore, it would seem as if the academician 
Schmidt did not approve of the selection of wood en- 
gravings in " The Voyage of the Vega," representing the 
portraits of earlier voyagers in the sea between l^orth 
Cape and Bering's Strait. There are several, indeed, 
that ought to have been embraced in this picture-gallery 
now missing, in consequence of the fact that it was impos- 
sible to get trustworthy originals. For the portraits of 
Barents and Bering, for instance, I not only sought in 
the libraries of Sweden, but had also researches made in 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg, but in 
vain. Subsequently, however, and just by reason of 
these my inquiries, a beautifully engraved copper-plate 
portrait of Barents was found and reproduced in Hol- 
land. No portrait of Bering, on the other hand, is to 
be found. For reasons purely typographical I was also 
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obliged to cut down the number of illustrations. The 
men who investigated the nature of the Siberian tundras, 
as well as the explorers who went to Franz Joseph's 
Land and to the sea north of Bering's Strait, were left 
out as not directly coming within the scope of " The 
Voyage of the Vega." With these exceptions my picture- 
gallery includes the most prominent of those who aided 
in clearing the way for the " Vega " ; the present time 
being more fully illustrated than the past, because it is 
more easy to procure the portraits of the men of our day. 
It is a cause of much regret to myself not to have an idea 
of the appearance of a Deschnew, Tscheljuskin, Heden- 
strom, or Pachtussow. How indifferent the world has 
been on this subject is shown by the fact that the likeness 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby, which appears in " The Voyage 
of the Vega, " is reproduced for the first time from an 
authentic original. And yet, even if he was not one of 
the founders of England's empire on the ocean, he was 
one of its fii-st martyrs. 

For the historical part of " The Voyage of the Vega " 
I was not, of course, able to make any researches in the 
archives, and the Russian literature pertaining to this 
topic was wellnigh inaccessible to me. As regards the 
works accessible in western countries, I have had, proba- 
bly, more complete resources at my disposal than most of 
my predecessors. I have used them to the best of my 
ability, even if I have not been able to avoid an occasional 
mistake or an omission. My attention has been directed 
by the criticism of Schmidt to the fact that I have over- 
looked Rachmanin's voyages to the Kara Sea. This 
deficiency shall be supplied in a future and revised edition 
of " The Voyage of the Vega," should it be given to 
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me to bring one out. I shall be glad also if tlie opportunity 
offers to refer to tlie latest literature in regard to the 
survey of the northern point of Asia by Tscheljuskin, and 
to remark upon the fact that von Baer has withdrawn his 
accusation of lack of truthfulness against Tscheljuskin. 

It remains only that I should express my thanks to the 
academician Schmidt for the courteous tone and style of 
his criticisms. This commendation I cannot bestow upon 
the two younger scholars or explorers, whose works I will 
now briefly examine. 

The first of them, a Norwegian, Mr. Stejneger, who vis- 
ited Bering Island within a short time after the " Vega " 
expedition, and resided there for a period, has published, 
partly in the Norwegian periodical Naturen and partly 
in the Deutsche GeograpTiisclie Bldttei', several interesting 
notes upon his observations. In some of these very 
strong charges are made against some of my statements 
in the reports of the " Vega's " visit to the island. The 
main cause of the sharp tone assumed by Mr. Stejneger 
seems to be that in my first report I stated, from informa- 
tion obtained on the island, that the number of sea-bears 
annually killed amounted to from 50,000 to 100,000, in- 
stead of 20,000 to 50,000, as the official returns declared. 
This statement of mine, I am very sorry to learn, is said 
to have occasioned various misunderstandings between 
the Siberian authorities and the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany. These, I may hope, have been set right by the 
correction made in the Swedish edition of the " Voyage," 
pp. 261-281, and this matter may be dismissed. 

Mr. Stejneger objects to what I say on some other 
points, as for instance : that the factory on Bering Island 
was situated in a valley along the seashore; that the 
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wtite fox found on the isle has various colors ; and that 
the sea-otter has been extirpated from several hunting 
grounds where it once appeared in great numbers. These 
comparatively small matters may be passed over : but the 
question raised by Mr. Stejneger as to the date of the ex- 
tirpation of the sea-cow is one of the highest interest to 
science. 

I gathered on this subject two notices of no mean value, 
as I think. 

One of these intimated that a sea-cow had been seen by 
two men, still living at the time of my visit to Bering 
Island, as late as the year 1854; a stoiy I very much 
doubted. However, on account of this narrative, I exam- 
ined the men separately through an interpreter in the 
cabin of one of the natives, and without any assistance 
from the authorities, who, as experience has tatight me, 
if present at such transactions, have only a bewildering 
and confusing influence on the natives. From those per- 
sons I got the statements published, and according to 
them it seems to me presumable that the animal in ques- 
tion was a sea-cow. Mr. Stejneger subsequently put 
those same men on examination, and he claims for his re- 
sult a superiority over mine. £ut with what right? In 
the year 1879 I had for five and twenty years done the 
work of a detective in the service of science, and not al- 
ways without success. I had spent a great part of my 
life among the hunters, and had familiarized myself with 
their train of ideas and ways of expression. I had also 
become intimate with the animal life in the Arctic seas. 
I sought for the truth, and had no need to offer a piece 
of sensational news. 

Is Mr. Stejneger quite sure that his interrogations were 
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better and more naturally put than mine? We both 
played tbe part of public prosecutor and examined the 
same witnesses with the result of somewhat differing 
statements. I, for my part, consider a statement more 
worthy of credit if given before the thoughts and opin- 
ions of the witness have been bewildered through too 
long a cross-examination. Furthermore, a cross-examina- 
tion is not the correct method to find out the truth from 
a half-savage hunter, who is generally a person very spar- 
ing of his words. I therefore prefer the story as I heard 
it, and it seems probable that the animal in question really 
was a sea-cow, which answers in a remarkable way to the 
description given by Stejneger. I admit, however, that 
we cannot be sure of this, for, with regard to animals fan- 
cied to have been seen by some one, science has registered 
too many mistakes. At the same time it cannot veiy 
well be supposed that in a sea so rarely visited in the 
last century as the northern part of the Pacific Ocean, the 
last specimen of the genus Mhytina should have been slain 
by the harpoon of the hunter. I even imagine that the 
hardly accessible coasts of Bering and Copper islands 
have been very rarely visited by hunters since Steller's 
day, 1741. 

While staying on Bering Island I learned also, that an 
old man declared that in his father's lifetime sea-cows had 
been killed there. This man was questioned and I quote 
from "The Voyage >of the Vega" (ii., p. 277), what was 
learned from him : 

" A Creole (i. e. descendant of a Russian and an Aleut) 
who was sixty-seven years old, intelligent and with his 
mental faculties unimpaired, related that his father, who 
died in 1847 at the age of eighty-eight years, had come 
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from Volhynia to Bering Island when lie was eighteen 
years old, i. e. in the year 1777. During the first two or 
three years of his residence, i. e. till the year 1779 or 1780, 
sea cows were killed there, while they were feeding on 
sea weed at low tide. Nothing more than the heart was 
eaten, and the skin was used for bajdars."^ In consequence 
of its thickness it was split in two parts, and the pieces 
thus obtained made one bajdar, 20 feet long, 7^ feet 
broad, and 3 feet deep. After this time (1779 or 1780) 
no sea cow had been killed." 

Here, also, I tried to the best of my ability to find out 
the truth. I made it especially my business to clear up 
the old man's chronology. This was certainly somewhat 
complicated, and it is possible that Mr. Stejneger is correct 
when he names 1772 as the year of the father's arrival at 
the island, and, accordingly, 1774 or 1775, as the year when 
the last sea-cow was killed. But to reject the old man's 
tale entirely would be going too far. Hunters have gener- 
ally experienced too many adventures to need to resort to 
fictions, like a Sunday sportsman, and in this case there is 
not the least reason to call the man's veracity in question. 
The fact is, therefore, that in the year 1879 there was 
still living a man on Bering Island who had heard from 
his father, deceased thirty years before, that sea-cows had 
been killed for the last time on the island during his 
youth, and that the date of this event, arrived at by in- 
quiry into statements with regard to age and years, may 
be fixed, according to the figures I obtained, at the year 
1779 or 1780, or, according to Stejneger, in 1776. The dif- 
ference may be of slight importance to science, but the 
notice itself is of interest, because it is the only positive 

* Native boats. 
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statement we have of the date when a sea-cow was Tcilled 
for the last time on Bering Island. There is no warrant, 
whatever, for the year 1768, so much written about and 
gathered from Sauer's description of Billings' voyage. 

Sauer's notice may be read (in the description of the 
island of Kadiak and its inhabitants), p. 181. ^^ An ac- 
count of a geographical and astronomical expedition to the 
northern parts of Russia . . . performed . . . hy Com- 
modore Joseph Billings in the years 1785 to 1794- . . . the 
whole narrated from the original papers, hy Martin 8av£r, 
secretary of the expedition, London, 1802," and completely 
copied reads as follows : " Sea cows were very numerous 
about the coast of Kamtschatka and the Aleutian islands, 
at the time when they were first discovered ; but the last 
of the species was killed on Bering Island, and none have 
been seen since." 

The work in question was published eight years after 
Billings' voyage was ended, and twelve years after the 
voyage to Kadiak, in the description of which the famous 
year 1768 is given. To judge from the narrative of the 
voyage, Sauer himself seems not to have been on Bering 
Island, and the notice is given, by the way, without nam- 
ing its source and without any intimation from the author 
as to the importance that should be attributed to the 
statement. Sauer, himself, says in his preface that he has 
had access to a copy of the ship's Journal (where, of 
course, no remarks of the kind here in question were to 
be found), but that his notes, otherwise, were so very in- 
complete that he was often obliged to trust to his memo- 
ry. Finally, the notice is, so far, absolutely erroneous, 
since at Kamtschatka and the principal Aleutian islands 
the Bhytina has never been found, so far as our knowl- 
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edge goes, since tlie Russians discovered those regions. 
For further particulars about the Rhytina I have to refer 
to what is said in " The Voyage of the Vega," about the 
meeting of the hunters with this remarkable animal. As 
to Brandt's description of the extirpation story of the 
Rhytina, in Symbolce sirenologicce (Mem. de I'Academie de 
St. Petersbourg, J. xii., No. 1, 1861-1868, p. 295), it is 
based upon a German translation of the " Account of the 
jRussian Discoveries between Asia and America, by Wil- 
liam Coxe, London, 1780." Coxe was, however, only a 
compiler and at second-hand. The statements in " The 
Voyage of the Vega," on the contrary, are based upon the 
very originals from which Coxe derived his information.* 
The large number of fragments of the skeleton of the 
Rhytina, brought together during the five days' stay of 
the " Vega " expedition on Bering Island, was distributed 
among the museums of Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, 
and Lund. The principal part is in Stockholm, and among 
the remains there are even ear bones and one metacarpal 

* As Coxe in his preface says, the part of his work which treats of the Khylitia 
is a translation of Neue Nachrichten von denen nejieiitdeckten Inseln in der See 
zwisclien Asien und America aus mitgelheilten Urktmden und Auszili^en verfasst 
von y. L. S.** (Sc/ieerer), Hamburg und Leipzig, 1776. He decided to translate it 
first when the academician Mliller, in St. Peterslmrg, had testified to the agreement 
of the work with the original papers. By comparing the works of Coxe and Scheerer, 
I have assured myself that Coxe's translation is not verbal, that it is incomplete 
and not wholly correct regarding the sea-cow. Here, then, we find this remarka- 
ble sequence that : I. All older authors on the extirpation of the sea-cow ba^e their 
narratives upon Brandt, after von Baer first reported the destruction. 2. Brandt 
bases his statements upon a German translation of Coxe. 3. Coxe's translation into 
English of Scheerer's German work is incomplete respecting this question. 4. 
Scheerer's work is a very deficient German revision of Russian original narratives, 
that have been Kept and presumably are still kept in the archives of St. Peters- 
burg. This is not the only instance in which I, while engaged upon the prelimi- 
nary studies necessary for " The Voyage of the Vega," have been able to establish 
the fact that even prominent authors have, unwittingly, lent themselves to carry- 
ing on the game : "A report goes about." 
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bone. Besides the bones of the RTiytina a fragment of the 
skull of a species of smaller whale was brought home 
from Bering Island. This is described by Malm in the 
appendix to the Acts of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
vol. 8, No. 4, under the name of Berardius Vega. 

Finally, a Danish author, Mr. P. Lauridsen, after studies 
in St. Petersburg, has recently published in Denmark a 
work : " Vitus I. Bering og de russiske Opdagelsesrejser 
fra l'r25-1743, Kjobenhavn, 1885," in which appear vari- 
ous attacks on " The Voyage of the Vega," which seem 
to require some reply from me. To begin with, a deter- 
mined protest. Immediately after the return of the " Ve- 
ga " expedition, Mr. Lauridsen seems to have engaged in 
a controversy with Mr. Th. Fries and A. Stusberg regard- 
ing the meaning of the words "northeastern passage." I 
will not have any thing to do with this controversy, which 
at most relates only to this or that definition of the word in 
dispute ; a definition for which it will be best to consult 
neither national sympathies nor antipathies, but only ap- 
proved dictionaries and authors conversant with the sub- 
ject.* I must protest in the most determined manner 
against Mr. Lauridsen, when he says : " If these assertions 
had not come from men, who themselves participated in 

* The word northeast passage appears, as far as I have been able to find, for 
the first time, in the heading of a letter from Gerard Mercator to Richard Hakluyt, 
dated Duisburg, July 28, 1580, and printed in Hakluyt : "The Principal Navi- 
gations of the English Nation, etc." (ist ed., 1589, p. 483). In this very interest- 
ing letter Mercator, who unconditionally assumed that the northern border of Asia 
was accurately traced on the Agathodemonian maps, evidently means by " northeast 
passage " a sea route, leading from one ocean into the other, unimpeded by land or 
by ice. But Mercator suggests that up to the time when this trade route should be 
opened, goods might be carried from "Catai," Mangi, Mien, etc., to England by 
the way of the large Siberian rivers, commencing in China, and the large bay that 
is bounded on the east by the Promontorium Tabin and in the west by Novaja 
Semlia and Waigatsch Island. 
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tlie voyage of the " Vega," or were concerned witli tlie 
Swedist Arctic explorations, and if they did not throw a 
characteristic light on Baron ISTordenskiold's own represen- 
tation,! would not have mentioned them at all." With the 
historical popular writings on Arctic subjects, by my hon- 
ored friends and former fellow-travellers, Th. Fries and A. 
Stusberg, I have nothing whatever to do. I do not make 
myself in the least responsible for their writings, and, to 
be sincere, with the utmost gratitude for the kindness 
shown to me, I rank them in the same category with sev- 
eral of Mr. Lauridsen's digressions — that is, outside of a 
thorough scientific investigation. Neither do I need to 
dwell upon Mr. Lauridsen's comments on my representa- 
tion of the explorations of Wrangel, Baer, and Liitke, as 
the remarks he reproduces have already been replied to 
in my notice of the academician Schmidt. 

When Mr. Lauridsen reproaches me for having confined 
myself to excerpts from Wrangel, he is entirely mistaken. 
As is frequently repeated in " The Voyage of the Vega," I 
have made much use of Wrangel, because he has in his 
work often availed himself of archives and documents, 
not in print, and not accessible to me ; and because he 
himself had visited the regions, the exploration of which 
he describes, and what he says is not therefore obnoxious 
to reproach as the talk of a man shut up in his library. 
In the instances where he bases his statements upon 
older authors, accessible in the western literature, such as 
Fisher, Miiller, Pallas, Gmelin, and others, I have always 
consulted them at first hand. I have always quoted my 
authorities, and have never represented a quotation of 
a quotation as one taken from an original source, and 
in reference to the Siberian literature of travel I have 
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had access to a more complete library than most of my 
predecessors, save in one respect : I have not been able 
to consult the authors whose works are in Russian. The 
reason for this Mr. Lauridsen will know, if he peruses 
what he himself has so prudently written in his preface, 
and it is contained in the words — incomplete knowledge 
of the language. To this may be added, that the litera- 
ture of travels in the Russian language was almost en- 
tirely unrepresented in Swedish libraries at the time when 
" The Voyage of the Vega " was written. Any researches 
in the archives, Mr. Lauridsen must also admit, could 
not have been required of the author of " The Voyage of 
the Vega." 

When Mr. Lauridsen further says : " While Norden- 
skiold lavishes pages upon pages upon the quite unimpor- 
tant or wholly fictitious travels above Northern Norway 
by an Othere, an Ivanof, or a Martiniere,* he despatches 
his Russian precursors ... in a couple of not very 
well composed pages," his statement is so extraordi- 
nary that I can only account for it by supposing that 
he overlooked the thirteenth chapter in " The Voyage of 
the Vega," where the travels of my Russian precursors 
have been treated of to an extent scarcely ever allowed to 

* Should a history, such as that given in " The Voyage of the Vega," of a voy- 
age so important in a geograpliical as well as an ethnographical respect, — the first 
voyage undertaken round the northern cape of Asia, — be treated as unimportant ? 
And are we to say the same thing of Rodivan Ivanof's wintering in the Kara Sea, 
one of the few notices we have of early voyages undertaken in that sea by the Rus- 
sians, and especially instructive with regard to the animal life there, before the 
larger animals had been frightened away by a merciless hunt ? The voyage of La 
Martiniere, although to a considerable degree fictitious, has its significance in the 
unreasonably extensive way in which it has influenced the ideas of the public on 
Arctic matters. This will be all the better understood, when we reflect that this 
Munchausenism has been printed in 4 French, 6 German, 2 English, 2 Dutch, i 
Latin, and I Italian edition. 
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tliein in any publication outside of Russia, Mr. Lauridsen's 
own work " About the Russian explorations from 1725- 
43 " not even excepted. 

The historic part of " The Voyage of the Vega " occu- 
pies, in the Swedish edition, the following pages : 

The earliest northeast voyages, Othere-Chancelor, i., pp. 
44-65. 

The history of the northeast voyages from 1556-1878, 
i., pp. 205-303. 

The development of our knowledge of the northern 
coast of Asia, ii., pp. 151-218. 

These make a total of 189 pages (the account of the 
discovery of Bering Island not included), and of these the 
Russian expeditions, and especially the great northern ex- 
pedition, fill not " a couple of pages " but the main part. 
I cannot, therefore, be accused of slighting the works of 
my predecessors, and if Mr. Lauridsen, for the sake of 
certainty, and by aid of the index, will consult what I 
have said of Bering, he will be obliged to admit that I 
have fully displayed the merits of the great northern 
expedition and those of Bering. It is not for me to say 
whether I have been fortunate or unfortunate as an 
author, but I have had the love for my subject and a 
desire to find the truth. 

In his work, which is rich in facts but not copious (and 
I say this in his praise), Mr. Lauridsen has devoted nearly 
two pages to showing that I am wrong in what I have 
said of Tscheljuskin : that " up to a recent date the state- 
ment that he really did reach the northern point of Asia 
was doubted." But I had certainly the right to say this. 
If a person in 1742 performed one of the heroic deeds of 
geography without having received any acknowledgment 
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for it in his lifetime, and if tlie best authorities in this 
person's own country a century later still considered him 
an impostor, I was surely justified in giving the above- 
quoted opinion in 1880, in spite of the fact that two 
eminent geographical authorities have withdrawn their 
charges. Moreover, is it really the case that Sokoloif's 
and von Baer's later writings made it impossible to revive 
the old charge ? He who can assert this must be but 
slightly acquainted with the history of geography and 
with that of Siberian geography above all.* 

I might end here, but the importance of Mr. Laurid- 
sen's stake in the Bering literature forces me to add a 
few remarks, though outside of the main topic of this 
paper. 

In the note, page 12, Mr. L. says : " Here and in the 
following the old style, twelve days behind our time, is 
always meant." The difference between old and new 
style in tlie last century is not twelve but eleven days. In 
indicating dates from Russian and older west European 
narratives of travels, and particularly for the northern 
regions, it would be desirable, in order to avoid mistakes, 
as I have observed in "The Voyage of the Vega," to 
give both styles : |4 Jan., 1533 ; ^ July, 1687 ; ff Dec, 
1724; ij-2 Aug., 1835. Eleven to twelve days earlier or 
later make a very essential difference in sailing in the po- 
lar seas. This year (1885), for instance, the southwest- 
ern part of the Kara Sea was blocked up by drifting ice 
on the 10 th of August, but was open as far as to the 
Yenisei on the 2 2d. 

* Previous to the departure of the "Vega" expedition from Sweden I received a 
letter from an unlinown well-wisher to our voyage, cautioning me not to put too 
much faith in the Tscheljuskin exploration story, as the writer of the letter consid- 
ered it fictitious. 
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The fac-simile of Barents' map of 1598, a reproduction 
published by Pontani in 1611, represented in vol. i., plate 
5, in " The Voyage of the Vega," is of extraordinary 
interest as an original source of information on his 
third voyage, but there is not, as Mr. Lauridsen (page 
14) seems to suppose, any thing original in it as to 
the delineation of the northern coast of Asia and the 
relative situation of Asia and America. In this respect 
Barents' chart is only a reproduction of older maps, 
which, with regard to the delineation of the northern 
coast of Asia, are based upon pre-Columbian suppositions ; 
and these again rest upon the story told by Pliny the 
Elder in the "Historia Naturalis," L. vi., ch. 13 and 17, 
about the northern limit of the world known to him, 
while names of countries and of people are partly taken 
from Marco Polo. 

That the map accompanying the first edition of Witsen's 
" Noord en Oost Tartarye " was drawn by Mercator cannot 
be true, at least if by Mercator is meant the famous 
geographer Gerard Mercator. He died forty-seven years 
before Witsen was born (1641). But Witsen reproduces, 
in the edition of 1705 (the edition of 1692 I have not 
seen), on page 966, a number of old maps, among 
others " Asia ex magna orbis terree descriptione Gerardi 
Mercatoris desumpta, studio et industria G. M. iunioris 
edita Anno MDLXXXVII." This reproduction has, of 
course, nothing to do with Witsen's celebrated map of 
Northern Asia, published in 1687, of which I have only 
seen the copy, on a reduced scale, published by Adam 
Brand in the " Relation du Voyage de Mr. Evert Isbrand," 
Amsterdam, 1699. It would have been interesting to 
learn where Mr. Lauridsen had an opportunity of con- 
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suiting the first edition of Witsen's work. In sucli a 
monograph as Mr. Lauridsen's a quotation at second-hand 
ought never to occur without its being distinctly stated. 
Witsen's later conception of the cartography of North- 
eastern Asia is laid down in " Lant Kaarte, van't Oost- 
Tartarie Autore, N. Witsen, Reip. Amst., Senatore," and 
in " Nieuwe Lant-Kaarte der Tartars van Niuche, Auctore 
N. Witsen Con : Amst." These are wanting in my copy 
of the edition of 1705, but are found in Nieuwe Uitgraaf 
of 1^85, which is only a title-edition so-called, i. e., a new 
hinding-tip of the worTe, printed eighty years hefore, with 
a new title-page, several new plates, and a preface hy P. 
Boddaert, dated Utrecht, Oct. 13, 1784. The above-men- 
tioned maps were evidently made in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and they bear witness to the 
difficulty all cartographers had in making the Russian 
notices of Siberia correspond with those of the western 
Europeans in China, Japan, and Northwestern America. 
These maps must not be confounded with a third modern 
map of Asia, attached to Boddaert's introduction to the 
title-edition of 1785. Of interest are the notices about 
the source or one of the sources from which the Dutch 
cartographers in the seventeenth century gathered their 
information about Russia. These notices were published 
by the librarian, H. Wieselgren, in " Leibnitz^ Letter to 
Sparfvenfeldt, 1695-1700," Stockholm, 1883.* 

All things considered, Mr. Lauridsen's excursion (p. 
14 or 15) into the territory of Russian cartography is 
not successful. I will merely refer to Friedr. v. Adelung, 
Uber die dlteren ausldndischen Karten von Russland 
(Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Russischen Reiches, iv., St. 

* Ymer 1883, p. 266. 
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Petersburg, 1841, p. 1),* and H. Micliow, Die altesten 
Kartell von Itu8sland (Mittlieilungen. der GeograpMsclien 




* In the enumeration of older Russian maps by Adelung, several of great impor- 
tance are missing. I will here only mention : Olai Magni, maps of 1539 and 1567 
of Scandinavia, also including Northwestern Russia. The editions, printed at the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century, by Lucas Jansz Wag- 
henaer's or Aurigarii Spieghel der Zeevaerdt van de navigatie der Westersche Zee 
(a general map, embracing, also, the peninsula of Kola and the western part of 
Russia ; coast charts of the eastern side of the Baltic and Gulf of Finland) ; Lin- 
schoten's and Gerard de Veer's many and important original maps of Northern 
Russia from the same period ; Jan Jansz' and Pieter Goos' sea charts from the 
middle of the century, containing numerous maps of the north coast of Russia ; 
several editions of Ptolemteus, among which, for instance, the one published by 
Seb. MUnster in Basel, 1540, which, among its tabula nova, contains maps 
Nos. xiii., XV., and xix.) that embrace the whole Russian empire; the edition 
printed in Padua, 1621, containing copper-plate maps of great beauty, of European 
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Gesellschaft in Hamburg, 1882-83, p. 100). But here I 
will avail myself of the opportunity to correct a state- 




GXJL 



ment in " The Voyage of the Vega," which represents 
Miinster's map of 1544 to be the oldest printed map of 

Russia (p. 163) and Northern Asia ("Tartarise Imperium" p. 167); Joh : 
Janssonii, large atlas of the middle of the seventeenth century, with its numerous 
and detailed maps of different parts of the Russian empire of the present tinie, etc. 
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Russia, based upon actual modern observ'^ations. I have 
myself recently fotmd an older map, hitlierto overlooked, 
of wliicli I give a fac-simile. This little map is surely 
very insignificant in appearance, but extremely remarka- 
ble through its correctness, wlien compared with a mod- 
ern map. It is to be found as a wood-cut on page 48 of a 
work, the complete title of which is : C. Julii Solinipoly- 
histor, rerum toto orbe memorabiliwm tJiesaurus locuple- 
tissimus. Huic oh argumenti similitudinem Pomponii 
Melae de situ orhis libros ti^es, fide diligentiaque summa 
recognitos adjunximus. Accesserunt his praeter nova 
scholia. . . . etiam tabulm geographical permultw, re- 
gionum, locorum, mariuTn, sinuumque diversorum situs 
pulchre delineantes. . . . Basilese, 1538 ; Colophon : 
Basilese apud Michaelem Insingrinium & Henricum 
Petri,. MDXXXVIII.* It is, consequently, older than 
both Miinster's map of 1544 and Anton Wied's of 1555 
(or, according to Michow, 1640), and Herberstein's of 
1549, and it indicates the course of the rivers much more 
correctly than all its successors. To judge from com- 
ments which appear on pages 48 and 181 of the work in 
which the map is found, it is probably based upon infor- 
mation given partly by the learned Canon in Cracow, 
Mathias k Michau, partly by Herberstein. It appears to 
be a direct reproduction of their notes to the geography 
of Russia, before these, so far as practicable, had been 
modified to accord with the geographical ideas prevailing 
in the first part of the sixteenth century. In the same 
edition of Solinus-Mela there is also (page 150) a large 
map of Asia, which is noteworthy because the part of 
North America situated opposite to Asia is here indicated 

* The map is also found in the edition of Solinus printed in Basel, 1543. 
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by an inscription, " Terra incognita." It is tlie first map 
I know of where a cartographer, if I may use the expres- 
sion, from the East has ventured over the sea to the New 
World. 

In the note 18, page 185, Mr. Lauridsen tries to show 
that Bering, and not Miiller, was the earliest collector of 
information on Deschnew's Journey from the Lena to 
Kamtschatka. Mr. Lauridsen's own remarks in other 
parts of his book prove that this is not correct. The 
first person who, so far as we know, collected informa- 
tion about the travels of the Cossacks from the mouth 
of the Lena towards the East, was Tabbert-Strahlenberg. 
He returned from his imprisonment in Siberia in 1722, 
and his map was made and known in Russia several 
years before, but it was printed without the knowledge 
of Strahlenberg, in Holland in 1725 and 1726, and in 
Berlin in 1730. It was for its day incomparably the best 
map of Siberia. The words in which he speaks of the 
sea voyages east of the Lena, deserve to be considered by 
those who write about the ice in the Siberian ocean : 

" Here the Russians were borne on from the very be- 
ginning to the region of Kamtschatka, with great toil 
and at the peril of their lives, through masses of ice, 
which are driven towards the shore when the north wind 
blows, and carried back to sea, when the wind is from 
the south." 

He who wrote these words may be said to deserve the 
praise, "omne tulit punctum," for they are the most 
sensible that were spoken about this sea up to the time 
of Wrangel's voyages. It is wrong, therefore, to rob 
Strahlenberg, still so manfully active in his captivity, of 
the priority to which he is entitled. Even the part ofAmer- 
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ica opposite to the Tschukt peninstda is here for the first 
time mapped out, though as an island, from accounts given 
hy the natives, and not, like the Fretum Anian, on the 
authority of geographical myths. Nor is it true that 
StraMenberg, as Mr. Lauridsen (in note 58, page 190) 
repeats after von Baer, borrowed every thing of value 
in his book from Messerschmidt. To be convinced of 
this, it is only necessary to read Strahlenberg's work, 
rich in original and comprehensive observations, although 
it cannot be said to be characterized by critical penetra- 
tion or commendable style. Strahlenberg had already 
passed eleven years in Siberia' before he accompanied 
Messerschmidt in the first journey the latter made. The 
map was ready in 1715, before Messerschmidt had 
thought of a Siberian journey, and his numerous deter- 
minations of places were not even made use of in the map 
of 1730.* 

The great northern expedition was a scientific military 
reconnaissance, directed in the first instance by the cele- 
brated Academy which Peter the Great had created in his 
capital. The scientific results of this exploration were 
not less important than the purely geographical ones. It 
seems, therefore, a little strange that Mr. Lauridsen did not 
consult the archives of the St. Petersburg Academy for 
his monograph on the chief of the expedition. It looks, 
almost, as if he had no knowledge that such archives 
existed. 

Mr. Dall, who in our own time has furnished such impor- 
tant contributions to our knowledge of nature in that sea, 
has in one or two places some rather imprudent expressions 

* Compare Aug Siiindberg, Philipp Johann Strahletiberg and his map of Asia 
(Journal of the Geogr. Section, No. 5, 1879). 
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about his unfortunate predecessors; but these do not 
authorize Mr. Lauridsen in attacking Mr. Dall so savagely. 
Neither have American savants any thing to learn from 
scholars on this side of the Atlantic in regard to a decorous 
manner of expression, at least if we are to take Mr. 
Lauridsen's essay as a standard. It is the first duty of 
an investigator to find the truth, even if the discovery 
does not point precisely in the direction he desires. In 
the present case Mr. Lauridsen has compiled quite an 
abundance of materials, affording a complete representa- 
tion of the man, the work of whose life he has depicted. 
If I were to give a characteristic of Bering's last expedi- 
tion and had to be guided in parts by Mr. Lauridsen's rep- 
resentation, I should say : " The history of geography has 
among the gi'eater expeditions very few to show that have 
given more important results, and have been worse con- 
ducted " The important results did not so much come from 
the geographical discoveries, though these were remarka- 
ble, biit chiefly from the fact that the " St. Peter " was 
driven ashore on an island, probably never before visited 
by man, of which numberless hosts of large warm-blooded 
animals made their place of resort, animals that never had 
been hunted or frightened by man ; and, further, from 
the fact that so intelligent a naturalist as Steller was a 
participant in the expedition and able to describe the 
animals discovered by it. Here was found a manifesta- 
tion of nature as it once prevailed all over the globe, 
though under other and varying forms, — a manifestation 
that neither has nor can have its counterpart ; one for 
which the naturalist never can be sufficiently grateful, and 
which he will study in all times with a never decreasing 
interest. But the expedition was very badly conducted,, 
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and its leader lias no right, on account of this voyage, 
to a place of prominence in tlie annals of great navigators. 
He has certainly the right to ask that his persevering at- 
tempts and the great results gained in spite of all the 
accidents, the misfortunes, and the miseries which befell 
him, shall be allowed to weigh in the balance in his 
favor when the last act of his life is considered. But 
there is much that could hardly be excused, if there did 
not exist a plea for this previously undaunted, brave, and 
Avell-read sailor, which, so far as I know, no one of his 
biographers has sufficiently brought into the light. He 
Avas no longer fully responsible for his actions, for he was 
not only ill, but ill of the scurvy, and one of the first 
symptoms of this disease is precisely the irremediable in- 
difference and indolence, which Bering was accused of 
during the last stage of his life. 



